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LECTURE 


DELIVERED  AT  NORTH  CHELSEA, 

MARCH  25th,  1856. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — 

It  was  said  by  a distinguished  writer  of  the  last  century,  that  when  a 
man  has  planted  a tree,  and  built  a house,  and  seen  a child  of  his  own 
within  it,  he  has  filled  his  place  in  the  principal  relations  for  which  he 
was  intended,  and  may  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  close  his  existence 
here,  without  any  just  cause  to  complain  that  he  has  not  had  his  share  in 
the  experience  of  life.  If  that  writer  had  lived  in  our  day  he  would,  per- 
haps, have  added  one  condition  more  for  those  who  have  any  claim  to 
public  notice.  It  is,  that  the  man  should  deliver  a lecture  before  he  dies. 
Moved  by  some  impression  of  this  sort,  when  honored  a long  time  ago 
by  an  invitation  to  such  a performance,  I accepted  it ; and  having  satis- 
fied the  sentiment  by  the  delivery  of  two  or  three  lectures,  it  was  not  my 
intention  to  attempt  any  more.  But  when  I had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
an  invitation  to  come  here  and  deliver  one  to  you , it  certainly  moved 
some  sentiments  which  strongly  prompted  me,  after  a long  interval,  to 
accept  once  more. 

I believe  it  is  a writer  of  our  own,  Miss  Sedgwick,  who  says  somewhere, 
that  as  we  can  have  but  one  youth  in  life,  so  most  of  us  really  have  but  one 
home — one  place  to  which,  in  secret,  the  mind  habitually  reverts  as  that 
from  which  it  came  forth,  and  to  which,  above  all  others,  it  belongs. 
After  long  residence  in  other  places,  with  various  vicissitudes,  Chelsea , 
my  birthplace — whether  it  be  North  or  South — is  still  that  home  to  me  ; 
and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  you  here  to-night,  coming  as  I do 
into  the  scenes  of  early  associations,  where  I have  often  listened  to  the 


roar  of  the  ocean  as  its  waves  break  upon  your  beach,  putting  forth  a 
sound  which  was  heard  for  ages  before  our  time,  and  which  will  still  be 
heard  when,  in  the  language  of  one  of  our  sweetest  poets, 

“ Earth,  which  nourished  ua, 

Shall  claim  our  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  agam, 

and  we  shall  go 

To  mix  forever  with  the  elements.” 

After  an  absence  of  many  years,  I miss,  of  course,  faces  that  were  once 
familiar  here,  but  will  be  seen  no  more.  I have  no  doubt,  however,  that 
I am  addressing  some  who  are  the  children  or  descendants  of  my  early 
associates,  or  of  those  with  whom  I once  acted  as  junior  in  the  manage- 
ment of  town  affairs.  If  I had  anticipated,  in  those  days,  that  I might  be 
invited  to  address  such  an  audience  as  this  under  such  circumstances,  I 
should  probably  have  resolved  that  if  life  and  health  should  so  long  re- 
main for  me,  I would  certainly  come  and  do  what  I could  to  entertain 
you  for  an  hour,  rejoicing  in  the  power  to  do  it,  if  I should  succeed. 

I have  selected  for  your  attention  a subject  which  interests  us  all,  which 
is  closely  connected  with  most  of  our  plans  of  life,  and  the  mere  sound  of 
which  generally  draws  ready  listeners. 

Gold,  California  gold,  not  only  interests  us  all,  but  puzzles  some  of  the 
wisest  among  us.  It  would  probably  be  waste  of  time  to  say  much  of  the 
general  uses  of  the  precious  metal  which  has  been  at  all  times  so  closely 
connected  with  the  history  of  man.  But  when  it  was  found  that  fifty  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  or  more,  in  gold,  were  coming  annually  from  California, 
people  began  to  wonder  what  was  to  be  the  effect  among  us,  and  to  an- 
ticipate great  and  sudden  changes,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  taken 
place,  though  six  or  seven  years  have  elapsed  without  diminution  in  the 
quantity.  There  seems  to  have  been  a mistaken  view  of  the  subject,  and 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  what  may  be  the  cause  of  error  in  re- 
gard to  it.  It  was  supposed  that  the  influx  of  so  much  gold  would  make 
money  very  abundant  and  cause  a great  increase  in  the  price  of  property 
of  all  kinds,  producing  a state  of  things  entirely  new.  That  it  has  that 
tendency,  there  is  no  doubt ; but  there  are  some  reasons  why  the  effect 
should  not  be  as  rapid  in  its  progress  as  was  expected. 

A merchant  of  great  sagacity  and  eminently  successful  told  me,  that 
having  been  for  a long  time  in  the  habit  of  keeping  about  $100,000  by 
him,  lending  it  on  short  loans,  so  that  he  could  command  it  readily  if 
needed,  and  always  feel  perfectly  at  ease,  he  had  been  induced  to  invest 
it  in  purchases  of  property,  chiefly  railroad  stocks,  from  an  apprehension 
that  the  influx  of  gold  would  make  money  so  abundant  as  to  render  it 
difficult  to  get  even  a low  rate  of  interest  for  it,  and  that  he  must  make 
the  purchases  without  delay,  or  property  of  all  kiuds  would  be  found 
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rising  rapidly  in  price.  But  he  had  found,  he  said,  that  the  stocks  had 
fallen  in  value,  and  instead  of  receiving  dividends  from  the  roads,  he  was 
called  upon  to  pay  assessments  for  new  shares,  so  that  he  was  then  really 
in  want  of  money  ; while  people  who  supposed  that  he  had  it  still  to  lend, 
were  offering  him  8,  10,  12,  and  even  15  per  cent  for  the  use  of  it.  Others 
who  had  made  similar  calculations,  think  now  that  they  were  mistaken  ; 
while  there  are  also  some  who  still  maintain  that  the  present  high  prices 
of  certain  articles,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  gold,  are  to  be  permanent ; 
and  many  are  apt  to  deplore  the  shipment  of  it  to  Europe,  as  if  that  ought 
in  some  way  to  be  stopped. 

There  is  obviously  a great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
change  that  is  going  on  ; and  I propose  to  offer  some  suggestions,  drawn 
from  my  own  experience  and  observation,  that  may  aid  in  considering 
how  far  the  old  landmarks  that  we  have  usually  referred  to  are  likely  to 
be  removed  by  this  sudden  influx.  Without  presuming  to  offer  them  as 
conclusive,  I may,  perhaps,  throw  a little  light  where  it  seems  difficult  to 
account  for  some  facts  on  the  theory  commonly  received. 

A piece  of  meat  costs  more  than  it  did  a few  years  ago.  A piece  of 
cotton  cloth  costs  no  more  than  it  has  usually  done  for  many  years.  A 
day’s  labor  costs  more  than  it  did  five  or  six  years  ago.  Houses  and  lands 
seem  not  to  have  risen  since  then,  though  they  have  risen  in  twenty  years 
considerably.  Vacant  lots  or  unproductive  tracts  of  land,  unless  it  be  in 
peculiar  spots  or  at  the  West,  that  were  bought  five  or  six  years  ago,  can 
hardly  be  sold  now  for  one-third  more  than  the  cost,  which  would  be 
necessary  to  cover  interest. 

Now,  if  the  whole  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  that  there  is  in  all  the 
world  were  to  be  doubled  at  once,  we  should  probably  see  just  the  state 
of  things  that  was  anticipated.  The  prices  of  all  property  would  be 
vastly  increased.  If  we  now  get  a bushel  of  corn  or  a day’s  labor  for  a 
dollar,  or  the  same  value  in  gold,  we  should  probably  have  to  pay  nearly 
two  dollars,  or  double  the  quantity  of  gold,  for  the  same  corn  or  labor ; 
and  so  of  most  commodities  and  of  houses  and  lands,  which  would  be 
worth  about  twice  as  much  as  they  are,  measured  by  money.  The  man 
who  should  have  either  kind  of  property  to  part  with  would  find  himself 
not  much  better  off  than  he  is  now,  unless  he  had  debts  to  pay,  because 
all  that  he  would  desire  to  purchase,  with  the  gold  that  he  would  receive 
for  what  he  sells,  would  be  found  equally  advanced  in  value.  The  man 
who  lives  upon  a fixed  annual  salary  would  find  himself  in  a deplorable 
condition,  because  his  salary  being  the  same  as  it  was,  would  purchase 
only  one-half  of  the  articles  wanted  for  the  subsistence  of  his  family  that 
he  obtains  now.  The  man  who  is  in  debt,  having  money  to  pay,  would 
find  himself  relieved  at  once  of  about  one-half  of  his  debt,  as  he  would 
have  to  raise  only  the  same  number  of  dollars  or  the  same  quantity  of 


gold  that  he  had  agreed  for,  and  he  might  do  that  with  one-half  the  prop- 
erty or  one-half  the  labor  that  was  necessary  when  the  debt  was  contract- 
ed. The  man  who  has  the  debt  to  receive  would  find  that  he  had,  in 
effect,  lost  one-half  of  it ; for  the  money  that  he  would  get  by  his  contract 
would  purchase  only  one-half  of  the  commodities  or  the  land  that  it  would 
have  done  previously,  when  the  contract  was  made. 

Precision  in  such  matters  is  not  easily  attained,  but  this  rough  outline 
will  answer  our  present  purpose.  Bearing  it  in  mind,  then,  let  us  reool- 
lect  for  a moment  what  has  recently  taken  place  among  us.  A few  years 
ago  it  was  suddenly  made  known  that  gold  was  to  be  had  in  California  in 
great  quantities  and  with  little  labor.  Up  to  that  time,  gold  had  in  gen- 
eral been  worth  what  it  cost  to  obtain  it,  and  no  more.  Taking  one 
source  with  another,  the  mines  that  yield  well  with  those  that  fail  and 
cause  utter  ruin,  gold  was  worth  just  about  its  average  cost,  with  a fair 
remuneration  for  the  capital  and  labor  employed  in  getting  it.  But  here 
seemed  to  be  an  opportunity  of  getting  gold  at  much  less  than  the  cost 
of  what  was  then  in  circulation.  Those  who  should  be  first  on  the  ground 
had  the  best  chance  not  only  of  collecting  it,  but  of  using  it  before  its 
relative  value  should  decline  through  mere  abundance  of  supply.  Large 
numbers  of  people  who  were  then  engaged  in  profitable  industry  left  their 
occupations  and  went  to  California  for  gold.  Many  vagabonds  went  with 
them,  who  were  no  loss  here  and  did  nothing  but  mischief  there.  But 
probably  50,000  men,  whose  labor  was  of  great  value,  left  the  Eastern, 
Middle,  and  Western  States  of  the  Union  with  this  object.  The  with- 
drawal of  so  much  energetic  industry  had  a serious  effect  on  the  prices  of 
agricultural  products  and  work  of  mechanics,  causing  temporarily  a great 
advance  of  wages  generally,  and  therefore  an  advance  in  most  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  labor.  The  supplies  for  their  subsistence  at  the  mines  were  to  be 
sent  to  them  chiefly  from  the  Atlantic  States  at  great  cost,  and,  as  it  after- 
wards appeared,  with  great  waste.  Nobody  could  calculate  how  much  of 
any  article  would  be  required,  and  while  there  was  a great  want  of  some 
things,  others  were  sent  in  such  abundance  that  part  of  them  were  thrown 
away — barrels  of  pork  being  sunk  in  the  mud  just  to  make  crossing  for 
a street  in  San  Francisco. 

But  all  that  was  used  there  had  to  be  paid  for,  and  part  of  it  at  enor- 
mous prices,  so  that  the  gold  came  here  in  large  quantities — and  what 
were  we  to  do  with  it  ? Suppose  for  a moment  that  by  embargo,  war,  or 
any  imaginable  cause,  we  had  been  at  that  time  cut  off'  from  all  commerce 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  were  living,  like  the  people  of  Japan,  in 
hostile  seclusion  from  foreign  intercourse — what  would  have  been  the 
effect  of  retaining  all  that  gold  among  ourselves  ? The  increase  of  gold  is 
not  in  general  to  be  regarded  as  a useful  addition  to  the  wealth  of  a com- 
munity under  such  circumstances,  except  the  portion  that  is  taken  for 
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utensils  or  ornament.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  used  as  a mere  instrument 
of  exchange ; and  if  we  have  enough  for  that  purpose,  we  are  not  the  richer 
for  having  more  to  circulate  only  among  ourselves  for  the  same  use.  The 
man  who  supports  his  family  by  his  labor  takes  pay  for  his  labor  in  gold 
and  silver,  or  bills  which  are  promises  to  pay  in  those  metals,  that  he  may 
select  the  meat  and  clothing  that  he  requires  with  more  convenience  than 
he  could  by  taking  his  pay  in  the  material  on  which  he  works,  and  carry- 
ing about  a sack  of  com  or  a roll  of  leather  on  his  back  to  make  exchanges 
with  the  butcher  and  others.  The  gold,  as  a standard,  represents  the  value 
of  his  labor  and  likewise  the  value  of  the  articles  that  he  wants  to  buy. 
Whatever  represents  the  one  will  procure  the  others  for  him,  whether  it  be 
one  gold  eagle  that  he  receives  or  two.  He  is  no  better  off  for  having 
two  gold  pieces  instead  of  one,  if  the  two  will  procure  him  no  more  of 
what  he  wants  than  one  had  procured  before ; and  so  on  through  all  the 
transactions  of  life. 

Now,  we  had  gold  enough  for  all  such  purposes  before.  As  we  have 
seen  already,  to  have  doubled  the  quantity  of  gold  that  we  had  here,  if 
we  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  but  to  use  it  here , would  have  only  raised 
the  prices  of  everything  that  we  buy  among  ourselves,  without  making  us 
richer.  If  one  hundred  millions  of  currency,  of  all  kinds,  answered  our 
purposes  for  exchange,  we  should  not  have  been  better  off  for  having  two 
hundred  millions. 

But  suppose,  that  instead  of  sending  us  gold  that  we  did  not  need,  the 
men  who  went  to  California  had  employed  themselves  in  collecting  and 
sending  the  same  value  in  copper  or  other  metals,  to  be  used  in  the  me- 
chanic arts ; hides,  to  be  used  for  shoes ; or  cargoes  of  oil ; and  that  they 
had  collected  the  finer  peltries,  sea-otters’  skins,  &c.,  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
to  be  exchanged  in  China,  and  had  sent  us  teas  and  silks,  sugar  and  coffee 
from  there  and  from  the  great  islands  of  the  southern  seas,  we  should  then 
have  received  positive  additions  in  valuable  merchandise,  making  the  coun- 
try the  richer  for  them — that  is,  if  they  were  worth  to  us  more  than  the 
labor  of  those  who  went  for  them. 

As  we  had  in  fact,  however,  open  commerce  with  all  the  world,  we 
could  send  the  gold  at  once  to  Europe  to  pay  what  was  due  there.  In  one 
respect  it  was  more  convenient  to  have  it  in  bullion  than  to  have  had  the 
copper,  hides,  and  other  merchandise  that  I have  mentioned.  We  could 
send  it  abroad  more  readily,  while  it  would  take  time  to  dispose  of  the 
other  articles.  But  whatever  were  the  uses  that  we  had  for  the  gold,  it 
came  to  us,  in  fact,  as  merchandise,  being,  in  the  main,  return  shipments 
for  outfits,  and  for  the  food,  clothing,  <fec.,  that  had  been  sent  from  here, 
and  remittances  to  families  of  the  miners. 

It  will  then  be  asked,  perhaps,  why  did  not  the  gold  that  was  sent  to 
Europe  raise  prices  there  just  as  it  would  have  raised  prices  here,  if  we 
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had  kept  all  this  gold  in  the  United  States  for  want  of  intercourse  with 
other  nations  ? It  was  because  in  Europe  it  became  mingled  with  the 
metallic  currency  of  the  world,  which  is  so  vast  that  all  the  product  of 
California  is  as  yet  small  in  proportion.  It  is  estimated  that  in  France 
alone,  where  specie  is  chiefly  used  as  currency,  what  are  called  the 
hoards — that  is,  the  sums,  great  and  small,  kept  in  reserve  for  use  in  case 
of  necessity — amount  to  something  like  1 20,000,000  of  pounds  sterling. 
That  would  be  nearly  600,000,000  of  dollars ; so  that  all  the  product  of  a 
year  from  California  would  be  but  ten  per  cent  in  addition  to  that  amount, 
even  if  it  all  went  to  France  alone.  Even  in  Ireland,  depressed  as  the 
people  have  been,  it  is  said  that  the  hoards  among  the  small  farmers,  who 
live  but  poorly,  are  very  large  in  the  aggregate.  If  we  think,  in  this 
view,  of  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Levant, 
where  specie  only  is  used,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  some  time  yet  must 
elapse  before  all  that  we  shall  send  can  amount  to  such  a proportion  as 
will  materially  disturb  the  values  that  prevail  there  at  present. 

It  is  said  that  a river  in  Australia  runs  inwards  from  the  highlands,  and 
loses  itself  in  a vast  desert  of  the  interior.  Suppose  that  an  engineer 
should  discover  some  gorge  in  the  mountains  through  which  the  river 
might  be  turned  in  a new  direction,  at  no  great  expense,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  authorize  this  to  be  done,  so  that  it  might  run  towards 
the  ocean ; if  it  should  occasionally  overflow  its  banks,  it  might  fertilize 
the  country  through  which  it  would  pass — but  would  it  raise  the  level  of 
the  Pacific  ? Probably  in  no  perceptible  degree.  For  the  present,  it  is 
somewhat  so  with  the  gold  that  we  send  to  mingle  in  the  great  ocean  of 
currency  for  the  world  at  large,  whatever  may  be  the  effect  hereafter ; and 
with  the  wonderful  facilities  that  exist  in  our  day  for  communication 
everywhere,  the  world  is  becoming  in  such  matters  as  this  like  one  great 
family,  and  if  gold  were  worth  five  per  cent  more  in  the  most  distant  part 
of  Europe  than  it  is  worth  here,  some  of  ours  would  probably  find  its  way 
there  within  a month. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  we  can  be  but  little  better  off  with  the  gold 
from  California  than  we  should  be  with  the  same  amount  in  merchandise 
of  any  kind  at  its  fair  value.  The  world  perhaps  may  be  not  so  well  off, 
but  in  fact  poorer,  unless  more  gold  was  really  needed  as  an  instrument 
for  exchange,  which  is  not  clear;  while  merchandise  adapted  to  the  va- 
rious uses  of  mankind  is  always  Wanted.  And  again,  we  shall  probably 
see  no  greater  rise  in  prices  here  from  the  influx  of  gold,  than  will  follow 
from  the  effect  of  the  same  gold  in  other  countries,  whether  it  comes  first 
to  us  or  goes  first  to  them.  Currency,  like  water,  seeks  a level ; and  if 
prices  rise  here  because  our  gold  is  falling  below  its  value  in  Europe,  some 
of  it  will  be  taken  away  to  Europe  till  prices  will  cease  to  rise  with  us. 
If  prices  rise  there  and  here  very  much,  and  the  fact  can  be  clearly 


traced  solely  to  the  increase  in  this  supply,  it  will  seem  that  we  are 
getting  too  much  of  it,  and  that  miners  had  better  be  at  work  on  some- 
thing else. 

In  regard  to  the  shipments  of  gold  to  Europe  which  cause  uneasiness 
with  some  persons,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a great  deal  which  really 
belongs  there  is  sent  first  to  New  York,  merely  as  the  most  convenient 
channel  for  it,  and  not  because  it  is  due  to  us.  There  are  in  California 
many  English,  French,  and  Germans,  transacting  important  business  with 
their  native  countries,  who  have  remittances  to  make.  If  they  could  find 
steamers  at  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  hound  directly  to  Europe,  their  gold 
would  be  sent  by  those  steamers  without  coming  to  New  York  at  all. 

Gold  is  sent  here  in  moderate  sums  by  men  who  have  left  families  be- 
hind them,  and  we  see  that  their  families  are  made  more  comfortable, 
perhaps  placed  in  better  houses  and  on  better  farms  by  these  returns  for 
labor.  But  the  effect  is  only  the  same  that  it  would  be  if  the  remittances 
were  made  in  pig-copper,  hides,  or  whale  oil,  to  be  sold  here ; although 
the  improved  condition  of  such  families  certainly  tends  to  increase  the 
value  of  such  property  as  they  desire  to  buy,  and  adds  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

As  to  the  high  prices  which  are  said  to  be  caused  by  gold,  they  began 
with  the  emigration  to  California,  which  diminished  the  number  of  val- 
uable laborers  here.  If  it  were  gold  that  caused  the  advance  of  prices 
generally,  money  should  be  more  abundant  than  it  is,  and  the  rise  should 
be  nearly  uniform.  But  the  rate  of  interest  is  usually  as  high  with  us  as 
ever ; and  while  provisions  and  labor  have  risen,  many  things  have  not. 
There  are,  in  truth,  other  causes  for  high  prices.  Owing  to  wants  in  Eu- 
rope, flour,  and  therefore  grain,  is  high.  When  grain  is  high,  so  are  the 
meats  of  animals  fattened  on  grain.  We  have  had  two  years  of  unusual 
drouth  injurious  to  hay,  and  meats  are  higher  on  that  account.  These  cir- 
cumstances are  not  unprecedented.  That  invisible  individual,  “ the  oldest 
inhabitant,”  who  tells  us  of  each  hard  winter  that  he  never  knew  the  like, 
is  disposed  to  say  the  same  of  the  present  prices.  But  those  of  us  who 
were  housekeepers  thirty  years  ago,  can  remember  something  very  like  it 
then;  and  in  1836,  not  only  the  prices  of  provisions,  but  of  houses  and 
lands,  were  quite  as  remarkable — all  then  tending  to  a great  explosion  of 
credit  throughout  the  country.  There  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  the  re- 
currence of  such  a disaster ; but  there  seem  to  be  causes,  of  a temporary 
nature  merely,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  present  rise. 

Changes  in  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  and  in  prices  are  always 
going  on,  and  have  been  so  through  past  ages,  though  so  gradually  that 
in  general  they  are  not  brought  forcibly  to  the  notice  of  the  passing  gen- 
eration. If  we  look  back  for  some  centuries  previously  to  the  discovery 
of  America,  we  may  find  that  a bushel  of  grain,  or  afi^  other  article 
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wanted  for  food,  was  valued  in  gold  at  a price  that  would  now  seem  ludi- 
crously small.  Yet  it  must  have  been  as  difficult  to  obtain  the  article 
desired,  or  to  earn  the  gold  which  was  the  standard  of  its  value,  then,  as 
it  would  be  to  earn  several  times  as  much  gold  now.  This  gradual  change 
has  been  so  obvious,  that  in  order  to  guard  against  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals  from  increase  of  supply,  or  of  money  in  any 
form,  when  leases  of  lands,  &c.,  were  made  for  very  long  terms  of  years, 
as  is  not  uncommon  in  Europe,  the  rent  has  been  reserved  in  so  many 
bushels  or  quarters  of  wheat,  instead  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

So  if  we  look  back  to  the  Christian  era,  or  to  the  ages  of  antiquity  pre- 
ceding that  epoch,  we  shall  find  a corresponding  state  of  things  to  exist  at 
any  period,  and  for  an  obvious  reason.  Gold,  like  most  other  things  wanted 
for  use,  being  worth  what  it  costs,  and  worth  in  general  no  more  than  it 
costs  to  procure  it — whether  it  be  gathered  in  dust  from  the  sands  of  riv- 
ers when  low,  picked  up  in  lumps  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  taken 
from  mines — is,  in  the  course  of  human  affairs,  or,  as  we  say,  in  the  long 
run,  affected  by  the  same  considerations  that  apply  to  the  want  or  the 
abundance  of  all  merchandise.  If  we  have  an  abundant  crop  of  grain  in 
any  one  year,  flour  becomes  cheap,  and  we  get  a barrel  for  a small  quantity 
of  gold  or  silver.  If  a small  crop  succeed,  the  reverse  follows,  and  flour  rises. 
Thus,  there  being  a great  change  in  flour  within  a couple  of  years,  while 
there  is  no  perceptible  change  from  one  year  to  another  in  the  supply  of 
the  precious  metals,  we  refer  to  them  to  show  the  rise  or  fall  of  bread- 
stuffs.  But  if,  instead  of  comparing  the  prices  of  one  year  with  another, 
we  compare  the  prices  of  one  century  with  those  of  the  next,  we  shall 
probably  find  that  the  scale  of  our  standard  has  undergone  a change,  so 
that  we  must  just  reverse  the  mode  of  estimate,  and  consider  the  price  of 
corn  as  the  standard  to  show  the  increase  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  lapse 
of  ages. 

On  this  subject  of  the  cost  of  gold,  I am  reminded  of  some  experience 
of  my  own.  It  may  suggest  something  of  caution  to  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  engage  in  mining,  whether  it  be  in  the  new  State  of  California  or 
in  one  of  “ the  old  thirteen.” 

About  thirty  years  ago  there  was  considerable  excitement  on  the  sub- 
ject of  gold  discovered  in  North  Carolina,  and  that  State  was  said  to  be 
found,  after  all,  to  be  as  rich  in  gold  as  the  first  colonists  there  imagined 
that  it  was.  I had  myself  seen,  among  other  specimens,  one  lump,  found 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  was  worth  about  $3,000  ; and  after 
some  time  I became  convinced  that  gold  mining  was  likely  to  become  an 
important  business  in  the  country.  Mining  companies  were  formed,  and 
after  a few  years,  some  of  my  friends  having  become  interested  in  one,  I 
took  a few  shares  in  order  to  see  practically  what  would  be  the  result.  In 
an  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  1832,  the  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
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company  both  suddenly  died ; and  looking  into  the  office  one  day  to  learn 
how  our  affairs  were  to  be  managed,  I was  told  that  I had  just  been  chosen 
treasurer.  Although  my  first  impulse  was  to  decline  an  office  connected 
with  an  enterprise  of  rather  fanciful  character,  as  it  seemed,  I concluded, 
on  the  whole,  to  accept  it,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  exactly  what  would 
become  of  all  the  money  that  was  raised  for  the  purchase  of  the  mines 
and  the  outfit  of  machinery.  When  all  preparations  had  been  completed, 
and  the  machinery  was  actually  in  operation,  I resolved  to  go  to  North 
Carolina  and  inspect  the  process  myself.  On  the  way  there,  I stopped  at 
Washington  to  gain  information  from  members  of  Congress  from  that 
quarter,  and  having  previously  gathered  some  particulars,  I remarked  to 
one  of  them  that  as  nearly  as  I could  learn  the  people  who  had  made  mo- 
ney were  those  who  had  collected  what  they  could  find  on  the  surface  or  a 
little  below,  and  with  some  rough  contrivances,  hardly  deserving  the  name 
of  machinery,  having  gained  something  considerable  for  a small  business, 
when  they  found  that  the  investment  of  capital  became  necessary,  had 
stopped  and  sold  their  rights,  leaving  the  further  prosecution  to  others, 
who  in  general  had  been  unsuccessful.  He  told  me  that  it  was  very  much 
so,  and  that  in  going  the  circuit  as  a lawyer  with  the  courts,  he  had  usu- 
ally found  on  arriving  at  any  place  where  he  had  previously  heard  that 
there  had  been  great  success  in  mining,  that  the  success  there  had  been 
greatly  overrated,  and  that  it  was  at  some  place  further  on  that  he  was 
to  inquire  for  the  great  results. 

As  I traveled  onward  towards  our  mine,  I found  that  our  company  had 
a great  reputation  in  the  country  as  having  capital  from  Boston,  but  that 
our  agent  was  supposed  to  have  made  great  mistakes,  indicating  that  al- 
though he  had  been  engaged  at  mining  in  Peru,  he  was  not  skillful.  Be- 
fore arriving  at  the  mine  that  I went  to  visit,  I had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  one  which  had  been  worked  for  some  years  by  another  com- 
pany, and  saw  something  of  the  process. 

Having  descended  the  shaft  about  150  feet  in  a tub,  I was  conducted 
through  the  narrow  passages  opened  below,  towards  the  various  veins  that 
had  been  discovered ; these  passages,  except  for  width  and  height,  resem- 
bling lanes  in  a city,  and  being  lighted  by  bits  of  tallow  candles  stuck  in 
the  sides  by  the  miners  who  were  at  work  here  and  there,  chiefly  negroes. 
The  rough  footing,  the  stooping  posture  necessary  for  getting  on,  and  the 
confined  air  were  so  disagreeable  that  I could  not  but  remark  to  my  con- 
ductor, that  I had  never  known,  before  getting  down  there,  how  to  sym- 
pathize fully  with  those  who  in  some  countries  are  comdemned  to  the 
mines  for  punishment.  His  answer  was— “If  you  mean  to  express  con- 
cern for  those  whom  you  see  here,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  your 
sympathy  is  all  thrown  away.  These  men  enjoy  their  work ; they  are  in- 
terested and  excited  by  the  uncertainty  and  the  occasional  success  to  such 
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a degree  that  they  become,  in  a great  measure,  unfitted  for  work  in  the 
open  air  on  the  plantations.” 

On  arriving  at  our  mine,  I found  all  our  machinery  in  operation,  and 
our  agent  appeared  confiJent  of  success,  though  he  wanted  more  money. 
The  process  was,  after  crushing  the  ore  by  stamps  in  a mill  to  a pulverized 
state,  to  pass  it  into  iron  pans,  where  it  was  kept  revolving  in  contact  with 
quicksilver  with  which  the  particles  of  gold  became  amalgamated,  all 
other  portions  from  the  ore  passing  off  in  runuing  water.  This  process 
had  been  going  on  for  about  ten  days,  but  it  required  a week  or  two  more 
for  completion.  I desired  him,  however,  to  take  down  one  of  the  pans 
that  I might  see  how  much  gold  had  been  obtained  at  that  time.  He  did 
so,  and  pouring  the  contents  into  a buckskin,  the  corners  of  which  he 
gathered  in  his  hands,  twisted  it,  and  most  of  the  quicksilver,  passing  di- 
rectly through  the  skin,  fe'l  in  drops  like  rain,  and  left  a sort  of  snowball 
of  amalgam  nearly  as  large  as  one’s  fist.  By  a further  process  the  gold 
was  extracted  from  this  in  my  presence,  and  was  handed  to  me,  being  in 
bulk,  something  less  than  one  of  our  three-cent  pieces.  My  hopes  were 
not  raised  by  this  result. 

Our  agent  had  incurred  considerable  debts,  for  which  he  wanted  a sup- 
ply of  money.  But  having  furnished  him  about  1,000  pounds  of  quick- 
silver, I referred  him  to  his  own  pans  for  the  gold  which  they  were  so 
soon  to  yield,  only  making  arrangements  with  a rich  trader  near  there  to 
pay  him  at  once  the  net  value  of  any  bars  of  gold  that  were  expected, 
and  which  were  to  be  sent  on  to  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  for  coinage. 

On  my  return  our  stockholders  were  anxious  for  a report,  and  I told 
them  that  gold  mining  was  this : — To  raise  a bushel  of  rocks  from  a depth 
of  50  to  150  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  contending  all  the  way 
down  with  water,  which  was  to  be  raised  at  considerable  expense ; to  cart 
the  rocks  one  to  five  miles  to  water-power ; there  to  pulverize  them  as 
fine  and  as  free  from  grit  as  the  flour  from  which  we  make  bread  ; then 
to  keep  the  ore  running  for  one  to  three  weeks  in  contact  with  quicksilver ; 
and  if  we  had  done  what  was  called  a good  business,  to  find  that  we  had 
obtained  about  85  cents  in  gold  from  the  bushel  of  rocks,  while  a bushel 
of  coru  was  worth  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  about  7 5 cents,  and  they 
might  judge  whether  it  was  best  to  raise  the  rocks  or  to  cultivate  the  corn  : 
that  gold  was  so  common  there  that  a traveler  might  be  told  with  truth 
that  the  very  road  over  which  be  passed  was  a gold  mine,  and  suppose, 
therefore,  that  he  might  got  out  of  his  vehicle  and  secure  a fortune,  but  he 
would  find  on  examination  that  a bushel  of  what  he  could  gather  up  would 
yield  only  about  20  cents  in  gold,  aud  that  it  would  cost  him  three  times 
that  to  extract  it. 

We  received  two  or  three  little  bars  only  from  all  the  preparation  that 
T had  seen.  After  such  a personal  inspection  there  was  no  room  for  self- 
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deception  on  either  side,  and  we  understood  our  position  too  clearly  to 
send  good  money  after  bad,  which  we  should  have  been  very  likely  to  do 
if  none  of  us  had  gone  to  look.  Our  works  were  stopped ; the  agent  re- 
signed ; the  mines  and  land,  mills,  machinery,  and  quicksilver  were  all 
sold  for  the  most  they  would  bring;  the  debts  were  paid ; and  each  stock- 
holder who  had  paid  $'100  received  '70  cents  as  his  first  and  last  dividend. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  gold,  unfortunate  results  like  this  are  to  be 
taken  into  view.  They  arise  sometimes  from  want  of  skill,  sometimes 
from  mismanagement,  and  often  from  what  may  be  considered  as  ill-luck, 
since  the  utmost  sagacity  that  can  be  exercised  as  to  what  is  to  be  found 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth  may  be  disappointed  in  mining,  as  it  often 
is  in  digging  wells  for  water.  They  offset  the  good  fortune  with  which 
rich  mines  are  sometimes  hit  upon  by  accident,  mines  so  rich  that,  like 
prizes  in  lotteries,  if  it  wTere  not  for  the  blanks  they  would  draw  people  off 
from  the  industry  necessary  for  producing  food  and  clothing  in  the  regu- 
lar way. 

There  is  another  class  of  cases  in  which  the  disappointment  arises  from 
sheer  fraud.  A memorable  instance  occurred,  which  may  serve  as  a cau- 
tion to  those  who  have  any  disposition  to  try  their  fortune  in  mining,  not 
only  to  make  previous  examination,  but  to  make  it  thoroughly,  and  with 
sufficient  intelligence  on  the  subject  to  discern  the  truth. 

About  the  time  that  I speak  of  a company  was  formed  in  New  York  for 
the  purchase  of  a mine  in  Virginia  that  was  said  to  be  very  productive. 
The  accounts  from  the  agent  were  highly  encouraging,  but  as  he  wras  not 
generally  known,  confirmation  was  wanted  from  some  person  entitled  to 
the  fullest  confidence,  in  order  to  make  the  stock  saleable  at  an  advance. 
At  length  one  of  the  directors,  a man  of  unquestionable  integrity,  deacon 
of  an  orthodox  church,  consented  to  go  to  Virginia  to  make  personal  ex- 
amination, and  those  who  were  in  treaty  for  shares  waited  for  his  return, 
perfectly  ready  to  abide  by  his  report,  and  take  shares  if  that  report  should 
be  favorable. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  mine  he  told  the  agent  that,  although  he  wanted 
no  confirmation  to  satisfy  himself,  yet,  as  he  had  come  for  the  satisfaction 
of  others,  he  did  not  propose  to  tell  them  on  his  return  what  had  been 
said  to  him,  but  to  tell  them  what  he  had  actually  seen ; and  that  he  had 
no  wish,  threfore,  to  make  inquiries,  but  to  go  into  the  mine  and  take 
specimens  for  himself.  The  agent  said  that  he  had  been  for  some  time 
desirous  to  see  just  such  a person,  and  in  order  that  they  might  proceed 
at  once  he  provided  his  visitor  with  a suitable  dress  for  the  work,  and,  de- 
scending the  shaft,  conducted  him  to  several  veins  which  had  been  discov- 
ered, and  on  which  miners  were  at  work.  The  veins  usually  vary  in  width 
from  six  inches  to  two  feet  or  more,  just  as  we  sometimes  see,  in  ledges  of 
rock  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  what  is  a different  kind  of  stone  from 
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the  mass,  injected,  as  it  were,  into  what  may  have  been  a fissure.  Giving 
him  a hammer  and  an  assistant,  he  desired  him  to  strike  just  where  he 
chose,  and  make  his  own  selections.  This  being  done  with  considerable 
labor,  the  stockholder  ascended  with  his  collection  of  specimens,  telling 
the  agent  that  he  should  have  them  carefully  tested ; that  if  they  were 
found,  in  conformity  with  previous  reports,  to  contain  gold  at  the  rate  of 
$2  per  bushel,  all  parties  would  be  entirely  satisfied ; but  that  if  they 
should  be  found  to  contain  materially  less,  the  result  would  be  taken  still 
as  so  decisive  of  the  character  of  the  mine  altogether  that  no  future  rep- 
resentations could  alter  the  decision  against  it.  The  agent  expressed  his 
readiness  to  submit  to  that  condition,  and  gave  his  assurances  that,  what- 
ever should  be  the  result,  the  specimens  thus  taken  might  be  considered 
as  a fair  sample  of  all  the  veins  opened,  and  of  large  heaps  of  ore  which 
he  pointed  to  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  On  returning  to  New  York  the 
deacon  submitted  his  specimens  to  a goldsmith  with  such  precautions  that 
there  should  be  no  deception  there,  and  awaited  the  result.  It  was,  that 
the  value  of  the  ore  was  not  $2,  but  about  $4  per  bushel.  The  excitement 
that  followed  equaled  what  we  have  sometimes  seen  in  regard  to  Califor- 
nia. The  stock  rose  from  the  par  value  of  $100  to  $1,000  for  each  share, 
and  people  could  not  get  what  they  wanted  even  at  that  price.  Exagger- 
ated reports  were  spread,  and  the  excitement  increased,  till  one  morning  a 
gentleman,  going  into  Wall-street,  inquired  what  was  the  news  of  the  day 
of  a broker  whom  he  met,  and  who,  being  somewhat  of  a cynical  temper, 
gave  vent  to  it  occasionally,  in  a Munchausen  story.  The  answer  was  that 
there  was  nothing  new  except  the  astonishing  account  from  the  Virginia 
mine,  surpassing  all  that  had  come  from  there  before.  “ And  what  was 
that?”  inquired  the  man.  “ It  is,”  said  the  broker,  “ that  a miner,  having 
stuck  a crowbar  in  the  ground  to  leave  it  there  while  he  attended  to  some- 
thing in  a field  near  the  shaft,  found,  on  withdrawing  it,  that  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a stream  of  liquid  gold,  which  continued  to  flow  until  two  acres 
of  ground  were  covered  with  a golden  sheet  an  inch  or  two  thick.”  The 
ridicule  that  ensued  caused  everybody  concerned  to  pause,  and  seek  fur- 
ther information.  The  story  soon  reached  Virginia.  It  was  found  that 
most  of  the  shares  that  had  been  sold  belonged  to  the  agent,  who  was 
himself  so  large  a stockholder  that  he  must  have  received  a profit  of  about 
$150,000.  It  was  then  found  that  he  had  left  the  mine,  and  sent  his  re- 
signation ; and  that  the  worthy  man  who  went  to  examine  had  been  de- 
ceived after  all,  having  been  artfully  conducted  to  just  such  spots  as  occa- 
sionally appear  even  in  poor  mines,  where  he  might  exercise  his  sagacity 
at  his  own  cost,  for  all  which  the  agent  had  been  well  prepared,  having 
supposed  it  probable  that  an  investigation  of  some  kind  must  be  near  at 
hand.  I never  knew  the  exact  details  of  the  final  issue,  but  have  reason 
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to  believe  that,  like  the  case  in  North  Carolina,  10  cents  for  $100  invested 
was  quite  as  much  as  was  ever  found  to  be  divided. 

The  collections  of  gold  in  California  hitherto,  which  are  a marvelous 
exception  in  the  history  of  gold-mining,  appear  to  have  been  made  chiefly 
in  the  simplest  manner,  by  gathering  what  was  found  in  the  beds  of  rivers, 
and  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  washing  it  from  the  earth, 
which  is  easily  done,  as  the  gold,  from  its  greater  weight,  as  soon  as  dis- 
engaged, is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan  or  other  vessel  used.  But  of 
late  we  hear  of  crushing  the  quartz  rock  in  which  the  gold  is  found  em- 
bedded, and  of  proceeding  with  it  in  the  manner  that  1 have  mentioned 
as  in  use  in  North  Carolina;  and  there  is  said  to  be  an  abundant  supply 
of  quicksilver  in  the  country  for  that  purpose.  We  do  not  hear  yet,  how- 
ever, of  great  success  in  that  way.  Indeed,  it  must  be  obvious  that  unless 
the  ore  be  remarkably  rich,  the  gold  cannot  be  extracted  from  the  rock 
with  profit  by  any  such  process,  where  labor  is  so  high  as  it  is  even  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  although  in  some  countries,  where  labor  of  the  natives 
can  be  had  for  little  more  than  the  cost  of  the  simplest  food  and  clothing 
for  their  subsistence,  the  veins  of  gold  mines  may  be  followed  to  a great 
depth  with  advantage,  even  for  a very  small  return,  like  that  which  can 
generally  be  had  in  our  Southern  States. 

Other  objects,  too,  are  gaining  attention  in  California.  Among  the  re- 
ports that  came  from  there  five  or  six  years  ago,  a very  intelligent  person, 
who  went  there  at  that  time  and  has  remained  there  since,  gave  it  as  his 
impression  that  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country  were  almost  as 
remarkable  as  the  abundance  of  gold.  When  an  application  was  made, 
not  long  ago,  for  aid  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  open  the  Hoosac 
Tunnel,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a better  avenue  for  the  vast  quanti- 
ties of  flour  that  were  to  come  from  the  West  for  trade  with  California 
and  Australia,  it  was  remarked  in  answer  that  before  the  tunnel  could  be 
completed  California  would  supply  herself  with  flour,  and  Oregon  would 
supply  Australia  if  necessary.  And  already,  in  the  last  year,  before  the 
tunnel  could  be  said  to  be  fairly  begun,  cargoes  of  flour  and  wheat  of  the 
native  growth  of  California  were  sent  from  there  to  London  and  New 
York  with  profit.  Hereafter  we  shall  probably  send  but  little  flour  there, 
if  any.  There  will  be  so  much  less  to  be  paid  for  by  remittances  to  this 
quarter ; and,  therefore,  whatever  may  be  the  collection  of  gold  there  in 
future,  less  of  it  will  probably  come  to  us  than  heretofore,  which  is  to  re- 
main with  us  as  returns  for  shipments  of  merchandise. 

What  may  be  the  final  effect,  after  a long  lapse  of  years  of  such  an 
over-abundant  supply  as  now  comes  from  California  and  Australia,  in  ad- 
dition to  what  is  still  received  from  sources  previously  known,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  with  certainty.  If  gold  were  to  be  found  in  as  great  quantity 
and  become  as  cheap  as  paving  stones,  it  would  be  almost  as  inconvenient, 
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and  therefore  almost  as  useless  as  they  could  be  for  all  purposes  of  ex- 
change, and  silver  might  stand  first  as  circulating  medium,  since  there  is 
no  additional  supply  of  that,  and  silver  is  already  rising  in  comparison 
with  gold.  But  as  the  value  of  stones  consists  chiefly  in  the  labor  of 
transporting  them,  and  nobody  will  undertake  to  carry  them  anywhere, 
still  less  to  dig  them  from  the  earth,  unless  for  some  advantageous  pur- 
pose, so  probably  labor  will  cease  to  be  applied  to  the  collection  of  gold 
as  soon  as  the  work  of  gathering  it  from  where  it  lies  becomes  less  profit- 
able than  the  same  labor  required  for  it  would  be  if  applied  to  other  ob- 
jects. Common  regard  to  self-interest,  therefore,  which  governs  men  in 
selecting  their  pursuits  will  regulate  that.  With  all  the  astonishing  suc- 
cess that  has  attended  the  searches  for  gold  in  California,  it  has  still  been 
a hard  business,  such  as  few  people  would  choose  to  select  unless  it  were 
very  profitable ; and  it  would  very  soon  be  abandoned  if  the  fear  were  to 
prevail  that  an  ounce  of  gold,  which  is  now  worth  about  $17,  might  fall 
to  the  same  price  with  an  ounce  of  silver,  which  is  worth  only  about  $1. 
With  the  use,  however,  of  steam  for  manufactures  and  navigation,  of  rail- 
roads, of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  other  modern  inventions,  nations  are 
roused  to  an  activity  in  the  arts  of  civilization  that  may  require  vast  ad- 
ditions of  the  precious  metals  for  circulation. 

I have  said  that  in  general  gold  is  not  an  important  addition  to  wealth, 
excepting  as  it  is  used  for  utensils  or  ornament,  or  necessarily  used  as  a 
mere  instrument  of  exchange  to  save  the  labor  of  transporting  articles  for 
barter,  and  to  save  the  time  of  those  who  have  to  buy  or  sell.  Perhaps 
this  remark  may  require  a word  of  explanation  to  those  who  have  not 
thought  of  such  matters.  The  blacksmith  and  the  carpenter  contribute 
largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  community,  but  the  head  and  the  hand  of  the 
artizan  are  not  wealth,  however  they  may  be  productive  of  it,  although 
the  hammer  and  anvil,  with  the  saw  and  plane,  are  also  wealth  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  necessary  cost  of  such  tools.  But  if  the  smith  should  spend 
his  substance  in  procuring  fifty  or  a hundred  anvils,  when  his  business  re- 
quired the  use  of  only  one,  and  there  was  no  market  for  the  rest,  he  would 
hardly  be  thought  to  have  increased  his  own  wealth  or  that  of  the  com- 
munity by  the  addition.  Much  the  same  is  true  of  gold  in  its  most  com- 
mon use,  and  if  most  of  us  should  abandon  the  occupations  that  supply 
the  real  wants'of  man  in  order  to  collect  gold  that  only  makes  two  dol- 
lars or  two  eagles  necessary  where  one  had  answered  before,  we  should 
assist  to  move  the  world  a step  in  the  direction  towards  the  fabled  wretch- 
edness of  Midas,  after  his  prayer  was  granted  that  every  thing  that  he 
should  touch  might  be  converted  into  gold,  when  he  found  that  as  he 
could  neither  eat  it,  drink  it,  nor  move  in  it  as  apparel,  starvation  only 
either  in  nakedness  or  encased  in  that  precious  metal  awaited  him,  and 
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he  implored  the  god  who  had  heard  him  with  favor  to  relieve  him  of  the 
golden  gift^/ 

Thus  much,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  for  changes  in  regard  to  gold! 
A few  words  may  not  be  amiss  in  regard  to  some  other  changes  that  have 
been  going  on  since  the  times  to  which  I have  referred,  when  I had  my 
home  in  Chelsea. 

The  town  then  had  600  inhabitants.  Boston  had  40,000.  The  State 
had  a little  more  than  half  a million.  Now,  the  State  has  more  than  a 
million  of  inhabitants,  and  has  been  increasing  quite  as  rapidly  in  wealth 
and  power.  Among  the  States  of  the  Union,  varying  as  they  do  in  ex- 
tent, from  a little  more  than  1,000  square  miles  up  to  100,000  each,  Rhode 
Island,  Delaware,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts,  are  the 
least,  and  in  territory,  therefore,  Massachusetts  is  one  of  the  five  smallest. 
In  regard  to  political  power,  those  who  rank  first  are  New  York,  by 
courtesy  the  Empire  State ; Pennsylvania,  the  Keystone  State ; Ohio,  first 
among  the  great  States  of  the  West;  Virginia,  called  in  reference  to  new 
States  formed  within  her  early  limits,  the  Ancient  Dominion ; and  next, 
comes  Massachusetts  again.  One  of  the  five  smallest  in  territory,  she  is 
one  of  the  five  largest,  by  right,  in  the  delegation  to  the  national  govern- 
ment. With  8,000  square  miles  only  of  territory,  she  stands  there  right- 
fully by  the  side  of  Virginia,  with  her  64,000  square  miles ; and  it  seems 
not  unlikely  that  the  two  may  change  places  at  the  next  census.  I men- 
tion this  in  no  spirit  of  exultation.  We  owe  much  of  our  growth  to  emi- 
gration from  other  States  of  New  England.  It  would  seem  to  me  more 
agreeable  that  Virginia,  with  her  advantages  of  harbors,  fertility  of  soil, 
mineral  wealth,  and  water-power,  should  use  them  all  so  as  to  keep  far 
ahead  of  us  : Better  that  we  should  have  a moderate  share  in  the  power 
of  a great  nation,  than  that  we  should  have  a great  share  in  the  power  of  a 
nation  that  is  not  as  great  as  it  might  be.  Forgetting  geographical  lines, 
which  lead  us  to  talk  of  what  is  “ ours  ” and  what  is  “ theirs,”  we  should 
rather  seek  our  pleasure  in  witnessing  and  promoting  the  prosperity  of 
every  part  of  our  own  nation.  But  since  we  cannot  control  the  action  of 
others,  it  is  a satisfaction  to  feel  that  our  own  State  is  not  behind  what  it 
should  be  for  the  advancement  of  the  whole. 

And  now,  what  part  have  we  furnished  for  this  remarkable  growth  of 
the  State,  since  the  time  that  I speak  of?  Boston,  it  seems,  has  doubled 
her  40,000  twice  over ; and  it  would  be  moderate  to  say  that  the  hun- 
dreds that  there  were  in  the  old  limits  of  Chelsea  have  become  thousands. 
Names,  to  be  sure,  sound  new.  At  one  extreme  a part  has  been  set  off  to 
Saugus ; at  the  other,  the  new  town  of  Winthrop  has  been  formed.  And 
the  Winnisimraet  District  has  risen  up  in  sudden  growth,  and  has  called 
herself  Chelsea.  But  North  Chelsea  remains,  steadily  advancing,  the 
“ ancient  dominion  ” of  the  whole  territory  ! 
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The  Virginian  might  say,  however,  to  all  this,  that  mere  increase  is  not 
improvement ; and,  without  inquiring  whether  it  is  best  to  imitate  those 
who  move  onward  very  slowly,  it  would  still  be  wise  in  us  to  think  whether 
we  are  better  than  our  predecessors,  while  we  are  far  more  numerous.  If 
we  look  at  the  schoolhouses,  we  see  what  certainly  indicates  great  ad- 
vance. But  in  the  generation  that  is  now  disappearing  were  distinguished 
men  who  went  forth  from  Chelsea,  after  receiving  the  thorough  early  edu- 
cation here  on  which  their  distinction  was  founded.  The  names  of  Sulli- 
van, Howard,  Gorham,  eminent  in  professional  and  political  life,  and 
others,  might  be  mentioned  to  prove  the  high  standard  of  instruction  that 
was  known  here  in  the  last  century.  They  were  the  pupils  of  Dr.  Payson, 
the  venerable  clergyman  of  the  parish,  a personification  of  the  vigorous 
clergy  of  that  age.  I can  see  him  now,  with  his  white  wig  projecting  be- 
hind, his  cocked  hat,  his  clerical  coat,  his  small-clothes  buckled  at  the 
knee,  and  his  long  boots,  mounted  on  his  strong  roan  mare,  visiting  among 
his  parishioners,  and  looking  as  if  the  story  that  was  told  of  him  might  be 
true — that  when  he  was  returning  across  the  country  from  some  profes- 
sional labor,  at  a long  distance  from  home,  hearing  the  sound  of  musketry, 
he  rode  up,  and  finding  himself  at  once  in  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  di- 
rected the  movements  of  a party  of  men  and  assisted  to  capture  one  of  the 
wagons  that  accompanied  the  British  troops.  In  his  day,  and  not  a great 
deal  before  mine,  there  was  no  bridge  from  Boston  to  the  main  land ; al- 
though the  distance  by  water  from  Chelsea  to  Boston  is  only  a mile-and- 
a-half,  it  was  then  twenty  miles  by  land.  To  sell  a load  of  hay  in  Boston 
then  was  a business  of  three  days,  from  a farm  in  Chelsea.  The  first  day 
it  went  through  Malden,  by  that  long  range  of  hills  which  is  thought  by 
some  geqjogists  to  be  the  commencement  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  to 
Medford,  to  West  Cambridge,  Cambridge,  Brighton,  and  Brookline,  to  the 
Punch  Bowl  tavern,  where  the  team  was  put  up  for  the  night.  The  next 
day  the  hay  was  driven  into  Boston  over  Roxbury  neck  and  sold,  and  the 
team  returned  to  the  Punch  Bowl  for  the  night.  The  third  day  it  was 
driven  home.  Bridges  have  now  made  this  the  work  of  a forenoon. 

In  those  days,  the  usual  mode  of  access  to  Boston  for  travelers  from  the 
eastward,  as  far  as  Maine,  then  part  of  Massachusetts,  was  by  the  Win- 
nisimmet  ferry,  about  a mile-and-a-half  across,  where  two  sail-boats  plied, 
with  small  boats  and  oars  for  calms.  Long  afterwards,  until  the  Salem 
turnpike  and  Chelsea  bridge  were  opened  in  this  century,  a brisk  busi- 
ness was  managed  there,  summer  and  winter,  by  the  hardy,  weather- 
beaten ferryman,  my  kind  old  foster-father,  whose  wife  nursed  me  in  my 
infancy,  and  whose  children  were  my  early  playfellows. 

When  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  are  now  seen  crossing  that  ferry 
in  the  iron  steamers,  on  some  festive  occasion,  the  spectacle  is  more  impos- 
ing; but  the  excitement  probably  hardly  equals  what  was  once  known  there, 
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when  in  the  election  week,  for  instance,  as  it  was  called,  at  the  assem- 
bling of  the  State  government  in  May — corresponding  in  some  measure 
to  what  is  now  called  anniversary  week — the  representatives  and  the 
clergy  from  the  whole  country  of  the  East  came  up,  gathering  on  the 
Chelsea  shore  to  cross,  with  hearty  recognition  of  each  other,  and  stirred, 
as  it  were,  on  approaching  the  capital  of  the  State,  by  a sentiment  akin 
to  that  devout  joy  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  Judea  went  up  once  in 
the  year  to  Jerusalem  for  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind joining  in  His  youth  with  parents  and  kindred  as  they  journeyed 
towards  the  holy  city  to  enter  the  temple  once  more. 

I should  be  chargeable  with  deep  ingratitude  for  invaluable  instruction, 
if,  after  alluding  to  the  excellent  Dr.  Payson,  I were  to  fail  in  rendering  a 
just  tribute  to  his  successor,  Dr.  Tuckerman,  the  early  companiou  and 
the  intimate  friend  through  life  of  Channing  and  Story.  Those  who  lis- 
tened to  his  preaching  here  with  attention,  went  forth  into  the  world 
armed  for  its  trials  with  that  power  of  principle,  drawn  from  the  true 
source  of  wisdom,  that  keeps  the  course  steady  in  the  vicissitudes  of  life, 
while  those  who  are  destitute  of  it,  although  going  on  very  well  until 
severe  trial  comes,  often  sink  in  ^short-sigh ted  moral  delinquency,  for  want 
of  interest  in  what  extends  beyond  life  itself. 

As  the  youth  of  his  parish,  now  far  advanced  in  years,  drop  off  one 
after  another,  if  they  find  themselves  at  the  close  of  life  possessing  any 
portion  of  that  wealth  which  suffers  no  corruption  and  constitutes  all  that 
can  be  carried  away  from  the  riches  of  this  world  into  another,  they  prob- 
ably owe  much  of  it  to  him. 

In  discharging  his  duties  here  as  he  did,  he  trained  himself  to  be,  as  he 
became,  the  chief  apostle  of  that  “ Ministry  at  Large,”  which,  with  the  im- 
pulse that  he  gave  it,  has  been  adopted  with  so  much  success  by  a large 
portion  of  the  Christian  world.  Thousands,  probably  millions,  yet  unborn 
are  to  experience  the  happiness  that  surpasses  all  other  enjoyment  as  the 
direct  consequence  of  the  preaching  that  he  undertook,  when  he  went 
from  Chelsea  and  taught  others  how  to  preach  to  the  poor. 

Chelsea  has  been  represented,  too,  in  commerce.  The  names  of  Board- 
man  and  of  Pratt,  coming  from  here,  are  remembered  among  the  success- 
ful merchants  of  Boston ; and  their  descendants  are  known,  there  and  at 
Cambridge,  in  the  circles  distinguished  for  literature  and  science,  as  well 
as  for  wealth  and  refinement. 

We  have  reason  to  be  careful  that  our  changes  are  really  improve- 
ments. In  those  times  gone  by  that  I speak  of,  there  was  a patriarchal 
simplicity  among  the  inhabitants  here  which  now  might  excite  a smile ; 
but  there  was  patrtarchal  dignity,,  too,  in  the  heads  of  families.  Costume 
had  something  to  do  with  it  no  doubt.  Age  was  venerable  and  had  its 
own  dress,  distinctions  that  are  now  abolished  by  mutual  consent  between 
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young  and  old.  Age,  divested  of  wig,  small-clothes,  and  creaking  shoes, 
asks  and  receives  but  little  deference.  But  those  heads  of  families  were 
excellent  specimens  of  the  sturdy  character  of  their  times,  well  suited  to 
the  places  which  they  had  to  fill.  "While  the  ten-hour  system  of  our  day 
provides  most  carefully  that  nobody  shall  hurt  himself  by  work,  it  will  be 
well  if  that  system  shall  rear  as  vigorous  a race  of  men  as  those  who 
fought  the  revolutionary  war. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I wish  prosperity  and  enjoyment  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  North  Chelsea,  with  as  much  gold  for  their  circulating  medium 
as  can  contribute  to  their  happiness. 


